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SCIENCE  AND  SOCIETY  IN  ANCIENT  CHINA 

Although  I  believe  that  this  lecture  was  announced  under  the  title  of 
Science,  Mysticism,  and  Ethics  in  Chinese  Thought,  I  would  rather  call  it 
Science  and  Society  in  Ancient  China.  Many  things  will  come  into  it  — 
science,  mysticism,  ethics,  yes ;  but  also  rationalism,  technology,  and  the 
structure  and  organization  of  society,  in  that  particular  day  and  age  — 
namely,  Ancient  China. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  try  to  sketch  a  sort  of  pattern  of  the  organization 
of  that  society,  in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of  points  will  come  up  of 
interest  to  a  Conway  Hall  audience,  naturally  absorbed  in  problems  of 
rationalism,  ethics,  and  religion  in  social  life.  I  am  led  to  do  this  because, 
in  my  thinking  on  such  subjects,  I  am  always  working  towards  a  study  of 
what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  history  of  culture  and 
civilization  —  namely,  the  great  problem  of  why  modern  science  and 
technology  developed  in  Europe  and  not  in  Asia.  The  more  you  know 
about  Chinese  philosophy,  the  more  you  realize  its  profoundly  rationalistic 
character.  The  more  you  know  of  Chinese  technology  in  the  mediaeval 
period,  the  more  you  realize  that,  not  only  in  the  case  of  certain  things 
very  well  known,  such  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of 
paper,  printing,  and  the  magnetic  compass,  but  in  many  other  cases  (one 
of  which,  a  very  concrete  and  fascinating  case,  I  am  going  to  put  before 
you),  inventions  and  technological  discoveries  were  made  in  China  which 
changed  the  course  of  Western  civilization,  and  indeed  that  of  the  whole 
world.  I  believe  that  the  more  you  know  about  Chinese  civilization,  the 
more  odd  it  seems  that  modern  science  and  technology  did  not  develop 
there. 

That  is  the  background  of  the  general  thought  which  I  am  going  to  put 
before  you  this  afternoon.  To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  say  something 
about  the  origins  of  civilization  in  China;  which  means  the  origins  of 
Chinese  feudalism,  growing  up  from  about  1500  B.C.  One  must  remember 
that  it  was  always  very  distinct  from  the  other  great  civilizations.  We 
know  that  the  river-valley  civilizations  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  were 
closely  linked  together  from  an  early  date  and,  similarly,  that  the  ancient 
civilization  of  the  Indus  valley  had  its  connections  with  Babylonian 
civilization.  The  only  great  river-valley  culture  which  did  not  have  a  close 
connection  with  these  was  the  Yellow  River  civilization,  that  of  the  Huang- 
Ho,  which  became  the  cradle,  especially  in  its  upper  regions,  of  the  Chinese 
people.   Actually,  as  I  want  to  emphasize  in  a  few  minutes,  that  civiliza- 
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tion  was  linked  by  a  number  of  strands  with  the  Bronze  Age  in  Europe. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  Yellow  River  civilization  was  more  inde- 
pendent than  connected  with  the  West. 

The  origins  of  this  first  form  of  Chinese  society  are  very  important, 
because  one  can  see  that  Chinese  philosophy  goes  right  back  to  them. 
Great  scholars  like  Granet,  the  French  sinologist,  have  demonstrated  that 
the  origin  of  towns  in  China  was  probably  connected  with  the  beginning  of 
the  working  of  bronze,  no  doubt  because  the  first  metallurgists  had  to 
have  installations  of  some  complexity  which  required  protection  from  the 
changes  and  chances  of  life  in  the  villages  of  the  primaeval  tribal  com- 
munity. Granet  has  traced  the  way  in  which  the  primitive  pre-feudal 
society  gave  way  to  the  feudal  society  of  the  towns  of  the  full  Bronze  Age 
in  China. 

For  example,  we  know  that  many  of  the  poems  contained  in  the  Shih 
Ching,  the  famous  "  Poetry  Classic,"  are  ancient  folk-songs.  They  still 
show  us  to-day  something  of  the  songs  winch  were  sung  by  the  bands  of 
young  men  and  girls,  dancing  in  those  ancient  reunion  festivals  at  spring 
and  autumn  at  which  the  process  of  mating  was  accomplished ;  the  people 
coming  together  from  their  villages  to  these  meetings,  these  fairs  of  spring 
and  autumn.  The  first  feudal  lords  captured  the  holiness  of  these  places 
where  the  people  congregated  and  transferred  it  to  the  sacred  mound  or 
temple  of  the  feudal "  State  "  in  the  town  which  was  then  first  originated. 
During  what  we  may  call  the  high  feudal  period  in  China,  which  runs 
roughly  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  second  century  B.C.,  the  feudal 
lords  were  assisted  and  counselled  by  a  group  of  men  who  afterwards 
became  the  school  of  philosophers  which  we  know  as  the  Confucian 
School. 

The  Confucian  philosophers  originated,  then,  as  the  counsellors  of  the 
feudal  lords,  and  the  chief  characteristic  of  that  school  (not  only  Kung- 
futze  himself  but  his  great  disciples  Mengtze  and  later  on  Hsuntze  and 
many  others)  was  a  rationalist,  ethical  approach,  embodying  a  profound 
concern  for  social  justice  as  the  Confucians  understood  it.  There  are 
many  stories  about  Confucius  which  I  might  mention  to  you.  Just  by 
way  of  example,  on  one  occasion,  when  Confucius  was  travelling  in  a 
chariot  and  wanted  to  cross  a  river,  he  and  his  disciples  could  not  find  the 
ford.  He  therefore  sent  one  of  them  to  consult  with  some  hermits  nearby 
asking  for  information  as  to  the  way  across.  The  hermits,  however,  gave 
a  sarcastic  answer,  saying :  "  Your  master  is  so  wise  and  clever,  he  knows 
everything,  and  must  certainly  know  where  the  ford  is."  Confucius  was 
sad  when  this  was  reported  to  him  and  said :  "  They  dislike  me  because  I 
want  to  reform  society,  but,  if  we  are  not  to  live  with  our  fellow-men,  with 
whom  can  we  live?  We  cannot  live  with  animals.  If  society  was  as  it 
ought  to  be,  I  should  not  be  wanting  to  change  it." 

The  general  characteristic  of  Confucian  philosophy  was  thus  entirely 
social  —  a  feudal  ethic,  no  doubt,  but  extremely  social-minded.   The  Con- 
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fucians  were  quite  convinced  of  the  need  to  organize  human  society  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  the  maximum  of  social  justice  under  feudal  custom,  and 
they  were  determined  that  it  should  be  so  organized.  They  differed, 
therefore,  from  other  philosophical  schools  which  were  not  interested  in 
human  society  nor  in  how  it  should  be  organized.  These  hermits,  to  whom 
I  have  referred,  may  well  have  been  early  representatives  of  the  school  of 
thought  which  afterwards  became  known  as  Taoism.  I  suppose  the  two 
greatest  currents  in  Chinese  thought  are  the  Confucian  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Taoist  on  the  other. 

The  Taoists  were  those  who  professed  to  follow  a  "  Way  "  and,  by  this 
expression,  "  the  Way,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  meant  the  Order  of 
Nature.  They  were  interested  in  Nature,  whereas  the  Confucians  were 
interested  in  Man.  One  might  say  that  the  Taoists  felt  in  their  bones,  as 
it  were,  that  until  humankind  knew  more  about  nature  it  would  never  be 
possible  even  to  organize  human  society  as  it  should  be  organized.  The 
Taoists  have  left  us  a  number  of  very  important  and  profound  texts, 
among  which  the  famous  Tao  Teh  Ching,  "  The  Classic  of  the  Virtue  of 
the  Way,"  is  one,  and  the  writings  of  some  philosophers  such  as  Chuangtze, 
who  may  be  considered  the  equal  in  his  way  of  Plato.  We  have 
these  writings  still,  perhaps  in  more  or  less  distorted  form,  like 
all  ancient  writings,  but  in  a  form  in  which  the  thought  can  still  be 
followed. 

The  Taoist  hermits,  who  withdrew  from  human  society  in  order  to  con- 
template nature,  did  not,  of  course,  have  any  scientific  method  for  the 
investigation  of  nature,  but  they  tried  to  understand  it  in  an  intuitive  and 
observational  way.  If  their  interest  in  nature  was  such  as  I  am  suggesting, 
we  ought  to  find  they  were  associated  with  some  of  the  early  beginnings 
of  science.  And  that  is  in  fact  the  case,  because  the  earliest  chemistry  and 
the  earliest  astronomy  in  Asia  have  Taoist  connections.  It  is  now  well 
recognized  that  alchemy  —  which  we  may  call  the  search  for  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  or  the  drug  or  pill  of  immortality  —  goes  back  well  into,  and 
even  beyond,  the  earliest  imperial  period  in  China.  One  of  the  earliest 
references  to  it  occurs  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Han  Wu-Ti  about 
150  B.C.,  in  which  the  magician  Li  Shao-Chun  goes  to  the  Emperor  and 
says :  "If  you  will  sacrifice  to  the  stove,  I  will  show  you  how  to  make 
vessels  of  yellow  gold  and  from  these  you  may  drink  and  achieve  immor- 
tality." That  is  perhaps  the  earliest  record  of  alchemy  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  sacrificing  to  the  stove  is  equivalent  to  someone  saying  to-day : 
"  If  you  support  my  researches,  I  will,  etc."  In  the  second  century  a.d. 
there  is  on  record  the  earliest  book  known  in  the  history  of  science  on 
alchemy,  the  work  of  Wei  Po-Yang,  in  a.d.  140,  called  the  "  Union  of 
the  Three  Principles,"  San  Tong  Chi.  That  is  a  date  earlier  than  alchemy 
in  Europe  by  about  two  hundred  years. 

I  might  perhaps  now  give  you  one  or  two  quotations  from  Taoist 
writings,  and  I  would  like  to  do  so  from  the  Tao  Teh  Ching,  just  to  show 
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you  what  is  there.  One  of  the  queer  things  about  the  Taoists  is  their 
emphasis  on  the  feminine,  reminding  us  of  Goethe's  "  ewig  weibliche  99 : — 

"  The  Valley  Spirit  never  dies. 
It  is  named  the  Mysterious  Female. 
And  the  doorway  of  the  Mysterious  Female 
Is  the  base  from  which  Heaven  and  Earth  sprang. 
It  is  there  within  us  all  the  while ; 
Draw  upon  it  as  you  will,  it  never  runs  dry." 

(Ch.  6;  tr.  Waley.) 

This  emphasis  on  the  feminine  may  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  for  the 
receptive  approach  to  nature  characteristic  of  the  Taoists.  The  feudal 
attitude  to  the  organization  of  society  was  intensely  masculine.  The 
Taoists'  attitude  in  the  investigation  of  nature  was  feminine  in  the  sense 
that  the  investigator  cannot  approach  nature  with  preconceived  ideas. 
44  The  Sage  is  like  Heaven  and  Earth,  he  covers  all  things  impartially." 
The  impartial  approach  without  bias,  asking  questions  in  a  humble  way, 
the  spirit  of  humility  in  the  face  of  nature,  was  understood  by  the  Taoists, 
as  when  they  speak  of  the  "  valley  which  receives  all  the  water  that  flows 
down  into  it."  I  believe  they  sensed  that  the  scientist  must  approach 
nature  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and  adaptability,  and  not  with  that  masculine 
ordering  sociological  determination  which  the  Confucians  had.  Here  is 
the  interesting  passage  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  highest  good  of  life  is 
like  water : — 

"  The  Highest  Good  is  like  that  of  Water, 
The  goodness  of  water  is  that  it  benefits  the  10,000  creatures ; 
Yet  itself  does  not  scramble 
But  is  content  with  the  places  that  all  men  disdain. 
This  is  what  makes  water  so  near  to  the  Way." 

(Ch.  8;  tr.  Waley.) 

"  He  who  knows  the  Male,  yet  cleaves  to  what  is  Female, 
Becomes  like  a  ravine,  receiving  all  things  under  Heaven, 
And  being  such  a  ravine 

He  knows  all  the  time  a  power  he  never  calls  on  in  vain.  .  .  . 

He  who  knows  glory,  yet  cleaves  to  ignominy, 

Becomes  like  a  valley,  receiving  all  things  under  Heaven, 

And  being  such  a  valley 

He  has  all  the  time  a  power  that  suffices.  .  .  ." 

(Ch.  28;  tr.  Waley.) 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  fine  story  in  Chuangtze  which  shows  what  the 
Taoists  meant  by  * '  the  Way  "  or  the 4  4  Order  of  Nature."  His  disciples  were 
trying  to  find  out  what  he  meant  by  the  Tao,  and  said :  "It  surely  can't 
be  in  those  broken  tiles  over  there?  "  He  replied:  44  Yes,  it  is  in  those 
broken  tiles."  The  disciples  asked  a  series  of  such  questions,  and  ended 
by  saying :  44  It  surely  can't  be  in  that  piece  of  dung  ?  "  But  the  reply  was : 
44  Yes,  it  is  everywhere."  That  may  be  interpreted  in  a  religious  mystical 
sense,  as  referring  to  the  universal  operation  of  a  creative  force,  but  the 
connection  of  Taoism  with  the  beginnings  of  science  shows,  I  think,  that 
we  should  interpret  it  in  a  naturalistic  way;  the  idea  of  the  Order  of 
Nature  permeating  everything. 
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With  this  idea  in  view,  you  may  also  notice  another  story  in  Chuangtze 
—  the  famous  one  about  the  butcher  and  the  King  of  Wei.  The  King, 
observing  his  butcher  cutting  up  a  bullock  for  the  table,  noticed  that  the 
man  did  it  with  three  strokes  of  his  hatchet,  so  he  asked  how  was  he  able  to 
do  that.  The  butcher  answered :  ' 6  Because  I  have  been  studying  all  my 
life  the  Tao  of  the  bullock.  I  who  have  studied  the  Tao  of  the  animal  can 
do  it  in  three  strokes  and  my  hatchet  is  as  good  as  it  was  before.  Others 
do  it  in  fifty  strokes  and  then  blunt  their  axes."  Here  we  have  an  indica- 
tion of  primitive  anatomy,  a  beginning  of  the  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  things. 

In  trying  to  show  you  the  pre-scientific  element  in  Taoist  philosophy  I 
have  mentioned  alchemy  and  astronomy  and  referred  now  to  anatomy. 
That  is  well  established,  but  what  is  not  so  clearly  seen  is  the  full  nature 
of  the  division  between  the  Taoists  and  the  Confucians.  I  want  to  go  on 
to  emphasize  this,  because  I  think  it  is  vital  for  the  understanding  of 
primitive  society  in  China,  both  pre-feudal  and  feudal. 

In  the  Tao  Teh  Ching  you  will  find  a  number  of  passages  which  appear 
to  be  against  knowledge.   For  example,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter : — 

*'  Banish  wisdom,  discard  knowledge, 
And  the  people  will  be  benefited  a  hundredfold. 
Banish  human  kindness,  discard  morality, 
And  the  people  will  be  dutiful  and  compassionate. 
Banish  skill,  discard  profit, 
And  thieves  and  robbers  will  disappear. 
If  when  these  three  things  are  done 
They  find  life  too  plain  and  unadorned, 
Then  let  them  have  accessories, 
Give  them  Simplicity  to  look  at, 
The  Uncarved  Block  to  hold. 
Give  them  Selflessness 
And  Fewness  of  Desires.*' 

(Ch.  19;  tr.  Waley.) 

"  Banish  wisdom,  discard  knowledge  "  surely  sounds  odd,  for  the  Taoists 
were  among  the  earliest  thinkers. 

But  we  have  just  the  same  story  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe. 
W.  Pagel,  the  historian  of  science,  has  demonstrated  how  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  time  of  Galileo  the  theologians  in  the  Christian  Church 
were  divided  into  two  camps,  on  the  one  hand  the  rationalists  and  on  the 
other  the  mystical  theologians.  They  were  equally  divided  about  their 
attitude  to  the  new  science  which  was  growing  up  by  the  work  of  men  like 
Galileo.  You  will  remember  that  the  rationalist  theologians  refused  to 
look  through  Galileo's  telescope,  because,  they  said :  "  If  we  see  what  is 
written  in  Aristotle,  there  is  no  point  in  looking  through  the  telescope. 
If  we  see  what  is  not  written  there,  it  can't  be  true."  That  was  a  very 
Confucian  attitude.  Galileo  corresponded  rather  to  the  Taoists,  who  had 
an  attitude  of  humility  towards  nature  and  were  anxious  to  observe  without 
pre-conceptions.  Now,  the  mystical  theologians  were  in  favour  of  science 
because  they  believed  that  things  could  happen  if  people  did  things  with 
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their  hands.  The  mystical  theologians  were  backward  in  one  sense 
because  they  believed  in  magic,  but  they  believed  in  science,  too,  for  in  the 
early  stages  magic  and  science  are  closely  connected. 

If  I  believe  that  by  taking  a  wax  statue  of  the  chairman  and  sticking  pins 
in  it  I  can  cause  him  evil,  I  am  adopting  a  belief  for  which  there  is  no 
foundation,  but  I  do  at  any  rate  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  manual  operations, 
and  science  is  therefore  possible.  The  rationalist  theologians  and  the 
Confucians  were  against  using  their  hands.  There  has,  in  fact,  always 
been  a  close  connection  between  this  rationalist  anti-empirical  attitude  and 
the  age-old  superiority  complex  of  the  administrators,  the  high-class  people 
who  sit  and  read  and  write,  as  against  the  low-class  artisans  who  do  things 
with  their  hands.  Just  because  the  mystical  theologians  believed  in  magic, 
they  helped  the  beginning  of  modern  science  in  Europe,  while  the  rational- 
ists hindered  it. 

It  is  the  same  story  in  ancient  China.  When  the  Tao  Teh  Ching  says 
44  Banish  wisdom,"  it  means  Confucian  wisdom.  When  it  says  "  discard 
knowledge,"  it  means  discard  social  knowledge,  discard  scholastic  Con- 
fucian 44  knowledge."  You  will  find  several  passages  in  Chuangtze  where 
he  says:  44  What  are  all  these  distinctions  between  princes  and  grooms? 
I  will  not  have  my  disciples  observe  such  absurd  distinctions."  So  here 
we  are  coming  upon  a  political  element.  I  want  to  establish  my  point. 
Banishing  wisdom,  discarding  knowledge,  means,  in  ancient  Taoism,  the 
offensive  against  Confucian  ethical  rationalism,  the  knowledge  of  the 
counsellors  of  the  feudal  princes,  and  does  not  mean  banishing  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  because  that  was  just  what  the  Taoists  wished  to  acquire. 
They  did  not,  of  course,  know  how  to  do  it,  because  they  did  not  develop 
the  scientific  experimental  method,  but  they  wanted  it. 

Thus  we  come  upon  a  remarkable  political  factor.  Before  I  speak  further 
about  it,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  previous  point  once  more,  because  it 
is  interesting  for  those  concerned  with  the  history  of  ethics  and  mysticism. 

We  cannot  say  that  all  through  history  rationalism  has  been  the  chief 
progressive  force  in  society.  Sometimes  it  undoubtedly  has,  but  at  other 
times  not  so,  because  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Europe,  for  example, 
the  mystical  theologians  gave  a  good  deal  of  aid  to  the  scientists.  After 
all,  natural  science  was  then  called 44  natural  magic."  So  in  ancient  China 
it  is  quite  clear  that  Confucian  ethical  rationalism  was  antagonistic  to  the 
development  of  science,  whereas  Taoist  empirical  mysticism  was  in  favour 
of  it.  When  they  spoke  about  the  Tao,  44  holding  on  to  the  one,"  etc., 
you  have  a  stage  in  which  religion  is  hardly  separated  from  science,  because 
the  one  may  be  the  One  of  religious  mysticism,  or  the  universal  Order  of 
Nature  as  we  understand  it  in  the  scientific  sense.  It  probably  means 
both  things,  and  here  we  stand  at  the  beginnings  of  both.  Feng  Yo-Lan 
made  one  of  the  best  remarks  on  the  subject  when  he  said:  44  Taoist 
philosophy  is  the  only  system  of  mysticism  which  the  world  has  ever  seen 
which  is  not  fundamentally  anti-scientific." 
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Now  let  us  examine  further  the  political  element.  We  have  seen  that 
phrases  such  as  44  Banish  wisdom,  discard  knowledge  ..."  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  44  I  do  not  wish  my  disciples  to  understand  these 
absurd  distinctions  between  princes  and  grooms  " —  i.e.,  class-distinctions. 
The  Taoists  were  against  feudal  society,  but  not  exactly  in  favour  of  some- 
thing new.  They  were  in  favour  of  something  old,  and  wanted  to  go  back 
to  the  primitive  tribal  society  before  feudalism  —  as  they  themselves  put  it, 
44  before  the  Great  Way  decayed  '  (ch.  18).t  Before  the  Great  Way 
decayed,  44  before  the  Great  Lie  began,"  there  were  none  of  these  class 
distinctions.  One  does  not  have  to  read  far  in  Chuangtze  to  find  how 
surprisingly  outspoken  he  is.  He  says,  practically  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  little  thief  is  punished,  but  the  big  thief  becomes  a  feudal  lord,  and  the 
Confucian  scholars  are  quickly  flocking  around  his  doors,  wanting  to 
become  his  counsellors  !  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Taoists  were 
enemies  of  feudal  society,  and  what  it  was  they  wanted,  I  think,  was  the 
primitive  tribal  society  before  the  differentiation  of  classes  into  warriors, 
lords,  and  people. 

For  example,  in  that  passage  I  read  to  you  just  now  — 44  Banish  wisdom, 
discard  knowledge  " —  it  says :  44  If  the  people  find  life  too  plain  and 
unadorned,  give  them  Simplicity  to  look  at,  the  Uncarved  Block  to  hold." 
These  are  odd  expressions.  It  occurred  to  me  one  day,  when  thinking 
about  this,  that  it  might  mean,  not  what  European  translators  usually  think 
it  means  —  namely,  the  One  of  religious  mysticism  —  but  the  oneness  of 
primitive  society  before  the  differentiation  of  classes.  When  you  get  that 
clue  you  find  some  very  interesting  other  clues  quickly  following.  Besides 
the  44  Uncarved  Block,"  the  Taoists  are  often  using  other  symbols  of 
homogeneity,  the  44  Post,"  44  the  Bag,"  44  the  Log,"  44  the  Bellows" 
(important  in  bronze  founding),  and  a  word  which  is  translated  44  Chaos." 
Throughout  Taoist  thought  you  have  this  feeling  that  society  has  been 
spoilt,  44  messed  about,"  and  that  one  ought  to  go  back  to  primitive 
simplicity  —  i.e.,  before  the  differentiation  of  classes,  before  the  first 
feudal  lords.  44  The  greatest  carver  is  he  who  does  the  least  cutting  " 
(ch.  28). 

A  very  curious  thing  is  to  be  noticed  here.  If  we  read  the  books  con- 
taining the  most  ancient  legends  of  China,  like  the  Shan  Hai  Ching,  the 
Shu  Ching,  the  Tso  Chuan,  and  the  Kuo  Yu,  for  example,  we  find  that  many 
of  the  earliest  legendary  kings,  such  as  Yao  and  Shun,  are  supposed  to 
have  fought  with  men  or  monsters  —  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  animals 
or  men  —  but  the  extraordinary  fact  is  that  the  names  of  these  beings 
which  they  fought  and  destroyed  have  just  the  same  sort  of  ring  — 
Huan  Tou,  the  empty  bag;  Tao  Wu,  the  stake  or  post  which  has 
not  been  carved  up.  This  is  a  curious  coincidence,  because  it  suggests 
that  the  beings  against  whom  the  first  kings  fought  were  really  the  leaders 
of  that  primitive  tribal  society  resisting  the  first  differentiation  of  classes  — 
great  rebels  who  had  to  be  beaten  down.   You  also  get  names  like  San 
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Miao,  Chiu  Lei,  etc.  (the  Three  Miao  and  the  Nine  Lei),  which  suggest  that 
there  may  have  been  confraternities  in  that  primitive  society.  Moreover, 
the  legends  attribute  to  all  these  earliest  rebels  great  skill  in  metal-working. 
It  looks  as  if  the  earliest  kings  or  feudal  princes  recognized  bronze  metal- 
lurgy  to  be  the  basis  of  feudal  power  over  the  neolithic  peasantry,  because 
of  the  superior  arms  which  it  rendered  possible,  and  therefore  they  appro- 
priated the  technique  of  metal-working.  It  looks  as  if  the  pre-feudal 
collectivist  society  which  developed  metal-working  resisted  the  trans- 
formation into  class-differentiated  society,  and  under  the  legendary  labels 
we  should  perhaps  see  the  leaders  of  that  society  which  resisted  the  change. 
There  is  another  phrase  to  be  found  alongside  these  curious  phrases  — 
*'  returning  to  the  root."  That  has  been  translated  in  a  religious  sense, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  not  a  double  political  meaning,  because  in  the 
Shu  Ching  (the  "  History  Classic  ")  you  find  a  phrase  "  the  root  was  kept 
in  check  and  could  not  put  forth  shoots  "  side  by  side  with  a  remark  about 
the  hosts  of  Kun  flying  away.  Kun  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these  early  rebels. 

I  am  now  directing  attention  to  the  political  significance  of  Taoist 
philosophy.  Throughout  the  centuries  in  China  there  have  been  secret 
sects  of  various  kind,  adepts  of  peasant  type  —  secret  societies,  of  course  — 
and  even  now  to-day,  in  China,  secret  societies  are  still  important.  All 
through  Chinese  history  it  is  always  jokingly  said:  M  Confucianism  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  scholar  when  in  office,  and  Taoism  is  the  attitude  of  the 
scholar  when  out  of  office,"  because  the  scholars  have  always  been  in  and 
out  of  office,  in  the  mandarinate  and  the  Civil  Service.  In  general,  Taoism 
has  always  been  connected  with  movements  against  the  Government,  and 
in  all  dynasties  —  Tang,  Sung,  Ming  —  it  has  been  of  political  significance. 
I  want  to  draw  particular  attention  to  this  because  it  is  a  thing  which  is 
very  little  appreciated  by  many  who  study  Taoism  in  Western  Europe. 

A  book  such  as  the  Tao  Teh  Ching,  on  account  of  the  laconic  and 
lapidary  style  of  ancient  Chinese,  is  susceptible  of  many  interpretations. 
Western  scholars,  perhaps  following  the  classical  commentators  such  as 
Wang  Bi,  have  always  adopted  the  mystical  interpretation,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  what  a  modern  Chinese  scholar,  aware  of  the  political  inter- 
pretation, makes  of  a  passage.  Here  I  give  Chap.  11,  translated  first  on 
the  mystical  theory  and  then  on  the  political  theory : — 

(a)  "  Thirty  spokes  together  make  one  wheel 
And  they  fit  into  nothing  at  the  centre ; 
Herein  lies  the  usefulness  of  a  carriage. 
Clay  is  moulded  to  make  a  pot 
And  the  clay  fits  round  nothing ; 
Herein  lies  the  usefulness  of  the  pot. 
Doors  and  windows  are  pierced  in  the  walls  of  a  house 
And  they  fit  round  nothing ; 
Herein  lies  the  usefulness  of  a  house. 

Thus  while  it  must  be  taken  as  advantageous  to  have  something  there, 
It  must  also  be  taken  as  useful  to  have  nothing  there." 

(Tr.  Hughes ;  Waley's  translation  is  very  similar.) 
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(b)  44  Thirty  spokes  combine  to  make  a  wheel, 
When  there  was  no  private  property 
Carts  were  made  for  use. 
Clay  is  formed  to  make  vessels, 
When  there  was  no  private  property 
Pots  were  made  for  use. 
Windows  and  doors  go  to  make  houses, 
When  there  was  no  private  property 
Houses  were  made  for  use. 
Thus  having  private  property  may  lead  to  profit, 
But  not  having  it  leads  to  use." 

(Tr.  Hou  Wai-Lu.) 

All  this  has  a  very  definite  connection  with  the  interest  of  the  earlier 
Taoists  in  natural  science,  because,  as  many  scholars  such  as  Diels  and 
Farrington  have  shown  in  examining  Western  European  antiquity  —  among 
the  Greeks,  for  example  —  there  is  a  distinct  connection  between  interest 
in  the  natural  sciences  and  the  democratic  attitude  and  relationship, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  power  of  the  merchants.  Thus  there  was  a 
connection  between  Ionian  natural  science  and  commerce  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  It  looks  as  if  interest  in  natural  pheno- 
mena, natural  science,  does  not  flower,  does  not  come  to  anything,  under 
despotisms  or  certain  kinds  of  bureaucratisms.  I  shall  return  to  this  point 
at  the  end  of  the  lecture. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  about  the  ancient  feudal  age  in  China.  We 
have  mentioned  already  that  there  was  a  continuity  between  the  Bronze 
Age  in  China  and  the  Bronze  Age  in  Europe.  Weapons  and  utensils  have 
similar  designs  in  China,  and  in  the  Hallstatt  and  La  Tene  cultures  in 
Europe.  Now,  the  analogy  is  usually  made  between  feudal  China  and  our 
own  European  mediaeval  feudal  period.  But  it  is  very  mysterious  why 
feudalism  began  in  Europe,  as  most  people  would  say,  about  the  third 
century  a.d.  and  closed  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  capitalism,  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation  in  the  fifteenth  century  a.d.  ;  whereas  in  China 
feudalism  is  so  much  earlier,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  second  century  B.C. 
The  fact  is  that  the  analogy  between  Chinese  feudalism  and  Western 
European  feudalism  is  not  sound.  It  ought  not  to  be  likened  with 
high  mediaeval  feudalism,  but  rather  with  the  society  of  pre- Roman 
Europe. 

Ancient  Chinese  feudalism  is,  I  think,  analogous  with  the  state  of  society 
in  the  European  Bronze  Age,  or  when  the  Bronze  Age  was  giving  place  to 
the  Iron  Age  —  about  300  B.C.,  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul.  That 
kind  of  society  is  called  by  archaeologists  quasi-feudal  society.  The  essence 
of  it  is  a  series  of  chiefs,  with  maybe  a  High  King  —  something  like  Conachur 
of  Ireland  —  and  then  a  series  of  chiefs  in  descending  ranks,  a  kind  of 
hierarchy,  each  one  having  men-at-arms  who  are  pledged  to  come  and 
rally  round  the  leaders  in  case  of  war.  The  armies  which  the  Gauls 
brought  together  to  oppose  the  Romans  were  formed  of  such  quasi- 
feudal  levies.  Large-scale  slavery  was  not  involved.  We  might  thus  say 
that  feudalism  in  Europe  lasted  from  about  1000  B.C.,  as  in  China,  until 
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the  fifteenth  century  a.d.,  but  that  it  was  overlaid  by  two  or  three  centuries 
of  City-State  imperialism  in  the  shape  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Now,  it  is  most  significant  that  the  institution  of  large-scale  slavery  was 
not  known  in  ancient  China.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  controversy 
about  this,  but  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  that  slavery  as  under- 
stood in  the  Mediterranean  civilizations  —  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Rome,  or 
Greece  —  was  not  known.  That  is  an  important  fact.  Chinese  society 
has  always  been  modelled  on  a  basis  not  of  slavery,  but  of  free  farmers, 
and  that  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  humanitarian  character  of 
Chinese  philosophy  in  all  forms,  whether  Confucian  or  Taoist.  It  is  not 
at  all  obvious  at  first  sight  what  was  the  reason  for  this,  because  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  prevent  the  ancient  Chinese  from  having  a  large  slave 
population  derived  from  captives  taken  in  war,  people  of  the  Mongol  or 
Hunnish  tribes  to  the  North  or  the  Tibetans  and  Tanguts  in  the  West. 

It  is  an  important  question,  and  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  ethics  . 
It  can,  of  course,  be  said  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  Confucian 
ethics.  That  kind  of  explanation  is  not  very  satisfying,  however.  We 
want  to  look  for  something  more  concrete.  Philosophy  in  general  cannot 
be  studied  apart  from  the  actual  concrete  social  background,  including 
many  technological  factors.  Following  one  of  the  greatest  experts  on  the 
Chinese  Bronze  Age,  Creel,  I  would  like  to  suggest  the  importance  of  the 
relation  betweenthe  technological  military  level  of  the  ruling  class  in  relation 
to  the  people.  Take  the  extreme  case  of  the  mediaeval  knight  in  Western 
Europe,  with  his  steel  armour  from  top  to  toe,  his  lance  and  his  sword, 
mounted  on  his  horse,  also  armoured.  He  was  able  to  ride  into  a  mass 
of  peasants  and  mow  them  all  down  without  their  being  able  to  defend 
themselves.  It  is  a  commonplace  —  we  learn  it  at  school  —  that  it  was  the 
coming  of  gunpowder  to  Europe  (a  Chinese  discovery,  incidentally)  which 
broke  up  the  feudal  power  by  removing  the  technical  superiority  in  arms 
of  the  knightly  class. 

What  was  the  situation,  then,  in  ancient  China  ?  There  the  cross-bow 
—  a  most  powerful  weapon  —  was  invented  centuries  before  anywhere  else. 
We  know  that  the  men  of  the  feudal  levies  in  ancient  China  (by  that  I  mean 
from  800  to  300  B.C.)  were  armed  with  powerful  bows.  But  at  the  same 
time  protective  armour  was  very  little  developed.  The  archaeologist 
Laufer  has  written  a  fine  monograph  on  Chinese  armour.  It  arises  very 
late,  and  in  early  times  you  only  get  protective  clothing  made  of  bamboo 
and  wood.  Moreover,  there  are  in  the  Tso  Chuan  countless  stories  of 
feudal  lords  being  killed  by  arrow-shots.  If  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  were  in  possession  of  a  powerful  offensive  weapon,  and  the  ruling 
class  were  not  in  possession  of  superior  defensive  means,  one  can  see  that  the 
balancejof  power  in  society  was  different  from  what  it  was  in,  for  example, 
the  time  of  the  early  Roman  Empire,  where  the  disciplined  legions  were 
rather  well  armoured,  with  bronze  and  iron.  A  slave  population  was 
possible  because  it  was  not  in  possession  of  the  arms  and  armour  of  the 
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legionaries,  nor  did  it  have  access  to  powerful  bows.  The  principal  Roman 
weapons  were  always  the  spear  and  the  short  sword.  We  know  what 
trouble  the  slaves  could  give  on  the  few  occasions  in  which  they  did  gain 
access  to  substantial  stores  of  weapons,  as  in  the  revolt  of  Spartacus.  In 
China  it  was  a  different  story,  because  from  an  early  date  the  people  had 
cross-bows  and  the  lords  had  poor  defensive  armour.  If  that  was  the 
case,  it  means  that  the  people  in  China  had  to  be  persuaded,  rather  than 
cowed  by  force  of  arms,  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  Confucians.  In 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  in  a  State  such  as  Sung  or  Wu  or  Chu,  the  people 
on  whom  the  lord  depended  might  well  desert  to  his  opponent  suddenly 
on  the  field  of  battle.  They  had  to  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  To  effect  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  class  of  "  sophists  "  which 
afterwards  became  the  Confucians,  to  commend  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
the  activities  and  virtues  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  to  gather  them  around  him. 

If  that  was  the  case  we  can  understand  much  better  the  humanitarian 
and  democratic  character  of  the  Confucian  philosophers.  Mengtze  was 
one  of  the  first  thinkers  in  history  to  defend  the  right  of  the  people  to  over- 
throw and  kill  tyrants.  The  aversion  from  the  appeal  to  force  —  a  very 
specific  character  of  Chinese  society  —  may  be  connected  with  these  facts. 
There  was  no  slavery,  apart  from  certain  kinds  of  domestic  slavery;  no 
mass  slavery,  such  as  one  found  in  the  Mediterranean  civilizations ;  the 
mass  of  the  people  who  carried  about  the  stones  for  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  or  worked  in  the  Spanish  mines  described  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  or  manned,  in  late  Roman  times,  the  latifundia.  And 
since  there  was  no  slavery  in  China,  may  we  not  draw  a  connection  between 
that  and  the  technological  significance  of  China  for  the  outside  world  ? 

The  famous  German  archaeologist  Diels  and  many  other  historians  of 
science  have  suggested  that  the  failure  of  applied  science  to  develop  in 
early  Mediterranean  civilization  was  due  to  the  fact  that  slavery  existed, 
and  hence  there  was  no  labour  problem  and  no  object  in  inventing  labour- 
saving  devices.    This  is  a  commonplace  point. 

Now  if  this  was  not  quite  the  case  in  China,  there  may  be  a  connection 
between  social  status  and  the  technologically  advanced  position  of  China 
in  those  periods.  Europeans  of  to-day  are  under  the  domination  of  the 
ideas  of  the  last  century,  and  do  not  realize  that,  if  you  go  back  three  or 
four  hundred  years,  China  was  a  better  place  to  live  in  than  Europe.  In 
Marco  Polo's  time  Hangchow  was  like  a  Paradise  compared  to  Venice  or 
the  other  dirty  towns  of  Europe.  Early  travellers  like  John  of  Monte 
Corvino  have  the  same  story  to  tell.  The  standard  of  life  was  higher  in 
China  than  in  Europe  in  those  days. 

The  inventions  of  gunpowder,  paper,  printing,  and  the  magnetic 
compass  are  generally  acknowledged  —  I  think  correctly  —  to  have  been 
transmitted  from  China  to  Western  Europe.  There  are  many  other 
inventions  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  more  unfamiliar.  I  propose  to 
describe  one  of  the  most  important  of  them  now. 
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The  history  of  animal  harness  is  of  extreme  importance  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  social  institutions,  because  if  you  have  slavery  you  do 
not  need  an  efficient  harness  for  animals.  If  you  have  an  efficient  harness 
for  animals,  you  can  do  without  slavery.  If  the  Egyptians  had  had  efficient 
animal  harness,  they  might  have  used  animals  for  transporting  the  vast 
blocks  of  stone  for  building  the  Pyramids.  They  did  not  have  it.  We 
know  from  the  carvings,  which  may  be  seen  in  dozens  in  the  British  Museum, 
that  they  used  men  for  carrying  out  this  muscular  labour. 

The  story  is  this.  For  four  thousand  years  —  from  3000  B.C.  in  the 
earliest  Sumerian  pictures,  down  to  a.d.  1000  in  Europe  —  the  only  harness 
known  was  what  we  may  call  the  44  throat-and-girth  "  harness,  where  the 
pull  of  the  chariot  was  taken  by  the  yoke  at  the  point  where  the  belly-strap 
joins  the  throat-strap.  This  harness  is  exceedingly  inefficient  because 
the  animal  fitted  with  it  cannot  pull  more  than  500  kg.  The  reason  is 
obvious,  because  the  main  pull  comes  on  the  throat,  and  the  horse  tends 
to  be  suffocated. 

Modern  harness,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  know  it,  is  different.  Modern 
harness  is  the  "  collar  "  harness,  whereby  the  animal  is  enabled  to  exert 
the  whole  of  its  weight,  since  the  collar  pulls  on  the  shoulders.  It  is  hardly 
believable  that  the  ancient  harness  continued  up  to  a.d.  1000  in  Europe. 
I  must  mention  at  this  point  how  these  facts  were  investigated.  An 
extremely  ingenious  retired  French  officer,  Lefebvre  de  Noettes,  an  adept 
at  asking  simple  questions  which  nobody  could  answer,  inquired  if  there 
was  anyone  who  could  inform  him  when  the  modern  collar  harness 
originated.  Nobody  had  any  idea,  so  he  proceeded  to  look  at  all  the 
carvings  of  animals  in  the  museums  from  all  civilizations,  and  at  the 
illustrated  manuscripts  in  the  libraries.  From  the  earliest  Sumerian  and 
Babylonian  civilizations  at  one  end  up  to  a.d.  1000  —  the  early  Middle 
Ages  —  as  we  have  said,  the  inefficient  "throat-and-girth"  harness  was 
used,  while  after  that  time  in  Europe  the  "  collar  "  harness  came  into  use. 
But  there  was  one  exception  —  China.  In  China  they  had  what  I  may  call 
the  44  breast-strap  "  harness.  A  trace  on  each  side  of  the  animal  is  held 
up  by  straps,  and  the  pull  comes  on  the  shoulder.  The  Chinese  chariot 
did  not  have,  like  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  chariot,  a  straight  pole  or  shaft, 
but  a  curved  one  attached  to  the  breast-strap  half-way  along  its  length. 
We  may  also  call  this  the  "postillion"  harness,  for  it  is  still  used  in  the 
South  of  France  to-day,  and  called  44  attelage  de  postillion."  The  pull 
comes  in  the  right  place.  The  animal  is  not  stifled,  and  can  pull  a  heavy 
load.  Thus  in  the  Han  bas-reliefs  you  will  find  that  the  Chinese  chariots 
were  three  or  four  times  larger  than  anything  in  Europe.  Instead  of  having 
two  men  —  a  charioteer  and  the  lord  —  standing,  or  the  single  Babylonian  or 
Greek  warrior,  you  have  a  whole  bus,  about  four  or  five  or  even  seven 
people  sitting  in  the  chariot,  and  even  a  roof  —  one  of  those  large,  curving 
roofs,  on  the  chariot.  It  is  a  totally  different  matter  from  the  Western 
chariot.    Now  it  is  clear  that  the  connection  between  the  collar  harness 
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and  the  "  breast-strap  "  harness  is  rather  close,  for  if  you  imagine  the 
collar  to  be  flexible  instead  of  rigid,  it  would  take  up  the  position  of  the 
postillion  or  "  breast-strap  "  harness  when  the  pull  came  on  it. 

What  of  the  dates?  The  "  breast-strap  "  harness  goes  back  at  least  to 
200  B.C.  —  the  beginning  of  the  Han  dynasty  in  China  —  and  all  through 
Chinese  history  after  the  feudal  period  you  get  it.  Moreover,  at  the  time 
when  the  "  collar  "  harness  first  appears  in  Europe,  you  get  the  "  breast- 
strap  99  harness,  too,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  The  other  essential  fact  is 
that  about  the  sixth  century  a.d.  you  find  on  Buddhist  cave-paintings  in 
Central  Asia  both  the  "  collar  "  harness  and  the  "  breast-strap  "  harness; 
which  seems  a  rather  clear  indication  that  the  efficient  harness  came  to 
Europe  between  a.d.  600  and  1000.  Those  who  think  that  everything 
good  has  come  out  of  Europe,  and  that  the  "  Great  White  Race  99  are  the 
most  wonderful  people  on  earth,  and  that  wisdom  was  born  with  them, 
should  study  a  little  history  to  realize  that  a  great  many  of  the  things  on 
which  Europe  prides  itself  were  not  originally  in  Europe  at  all.  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  the  efficient  animal  harness  is  one  of  these  things.  What  were 
the  social  conditions  which  led  to  its  coming  to  Europe  is  another  matter ; 
it  may  have  been  the  building  of  the  Cathedrals,  where  the  necessity  arose 
once  more  for  carrying  heavy  blocks  of  stone.  By  that  time  ancient 
Mediterranean  slavery  had  died  out  and  the  feudal  age  had  come,  because 
feudal  society  was  a  great  deal  stronger  than  the  society  of  the  decaying 
Roman  Empire,  with  its  latifundia  (the  great  estates).  Since  slavery  no 
longer  existed  in  Europe,  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  efficient  animal 
harness,  and  the  place  to  get  it  from  was  that  part  of  the  world  where  there 
had  never  been  slavery  —  namely,  China. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  lecture  has  not  been  unsatisfying  to  the 
audience.  I  have  not  had  any  special  thesis  to  bring  before  you.  I 
have  simply  tried  to  sketch  a  certain  pattern  of  society  —  Chinese  feudal 
society  —  and  mention  its  relations  to  Western  European  society,  out  of 
which  I  thought  would  come,  and  I  believe  have  come,  a  number  of  points 
of  interest  to  anyone  who  is  thinking  about  such  questions  as  ethics, 
rationalism,  and  culture  as  a  whole.  We  have  seen  that  rationalism  is  not 
always  the  most  progressive  force  in  society.  We  have  seen  that  the  status 
of  military  technology  may  deeply  affect  the  crystallization  of  social 
philosophy.  We  have  seen  that  a  moral  question  such  as  slavery  may  be 
closely  connected  with  technical  factors.  Philosophical  and  ethical  thought 
can  never  be  dissociated  from  their  material  basis. 

If  I  am  to  say  one  word  in  conclusion  about  the  further  problems,  the 
wider  problems,  of  the  rise  of  modern  science  and  technology,  I  might  end 
as  follows.  There  is  no  time  to  justify  it,  but  I  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the 
excellence  of  ancient  Chinese  philosophy  and  the  importance  of  the 
technological  discoveries  made  by  the  Chinese  throughout  later  history, 
Chinese  civilization  was  basically  inhibited  from  giving  rise  to  modern 
science  and  technology,  because  the  society  which  grew  up  in  China  after 
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the  feudal  period  was  unsuitable  for  these  developments.  When  European 
feudalism  decayed  about  the  sixteenth  century,  capitalism  took  its  place. 
There  was  the  rise  of  the  merchants  to  power,  bringing  first  mercantile  and 
then  industrial  capitalism.  But  in  China,  when  Bronze  Age  feudalism 
decayed  and  the  Imperial  Age  came,  there  was  no  question  of  a  temporary 
suspension  of  feudalism  by  an  imperialist  City-State  like  Rome.  Some- 
thing quite  different  happened.  Ancient  feudalism  in  China  was  replaced 
by  a  special  form  of  society  to  which  we  have  no  parallel  in  the  West, 
which  has  been  called  Asiatic  Bureaucratism,  in  which  all  the  lords  have 
been  swept  away  except  one  —  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  Emperor,  who  rules 
the  country  and  collects  all  the  taxes  through  a  gigantic  bureaucracy.  The 
people  who  made  that  bureaucracy,  the  mandarinate,  were  the  Con- 
fucians, and  for  two  thousand  years  the  Taoists  fought  a  collectivist 
holding  action,  only  to  be  justified  by  the  coming  of  socialism  in  our  own 
time.  All  this  was  something  unknown  in  the  West,  and  requires  special 
and  intense  study,  but  it  certainly  had  one  big  effect  —  to  prevent  the  rise 
of  the  merchant  class  to  power.  To  ask  why  modern  science  and  techno- 
logy developed  in  our  society  and  not  in  China  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ask 
why  capitalism  did  not  arise  in  China,  why  was  there  no  Renaissance,  no 
Reformation,  none  of  those  epoch-making  phenomena  of  that  great 
transition  period  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

That  was  what  I  wanted  to  explain  here.  I  should  like  to  end  by 
saying  that  I  would  very  much  recommend  to  anyone  the  experience  of 
having  a  closer  look  at  the  great  classics  of  Chinese  philosophy,  as  well 
as  the  parallel  course  of  technology  in  China.  It  is  so  exciting  because 
Chinese  culture  is  really  the  only  other  great  body  of  thought  of  equal 
complexity  and  depth  to  our  own  —  at  least  equal,  perhaps  more,  but 
certainly  of  equal  complexity ;  because,  after  all,  the  Indian  civilization, 
interesting  though  it  is,  is  much  more  a  part  of  ourselves.  Our  language 
is  Indo-European,  derived  from  Sanskrit.  Our  theology  embodies  Indian 
asceticism ;  Zeus  Pater  derives  from  Dyaus  Pithar.  There  is  much  more 
in  common  between  Indian  and  European  civilization,  just  as  there  is  in 
the  visible  type.  I  often  used  to  think,  when  walking  about  the  streets  of 
Calcutta,  that  if  the  pigment  was  taken  out  of  the  skin  of  many  of  the 
people,  their  features  would  be  quite  similar  to  those  of  our  immediate 
friends  and  relations  in  England.  But  Chinese  civilization  has  the  over- 
powering beauty  of  the  wholly  other,  and  only  the  wholly  other  can  inspire 
the  deepest  love  and  the  profoundest  desire  to  learn. 
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APPENDIX 


The  Conway  Memorial  Lectureship 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  South  Place  Ethical  Society, 
held  on  October  22,  1908,  it  was  resolved  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  establish  a  series  of  lectures,  to  be  printed 
and  widely  circulated,  as  a  permanent  Memorial  to  Dr. 
Moncure  Conway.  The  general  objective  in  view  was  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  social,  political,  and  religious 
freedom  always  closely  associated  with  his  name. 

The  range  of  the  lectures  (of  which  the  thirty-eighth  is 
published  herewith)  must  be  regulated  by  the  financial 
support  accorded  to  the  scheme.  It  is  thus  most  desirable 
that  the  Lecture  Committee  should  be  able  to  count  upon 
such  support.  Those  who  enjoy  the  liberty  for  which 
Conway  so  nobly  fought  should  be  eager  to  keep  his  name 
alive  as  a  reminder  to  the  future  of  what  was  so  hardly  won. 
An  earnest  appeal  is  therefore  made  for  donations  and 
subscriptions.  Contributions  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
Hon.  Treasurer. 

C.  J.  Turnadge,  Hon.  Secretary. 

E.  J.  Fairhall,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Conway  Hall,  Red  Lion 
Square,  W.C.I. 


SOUTH  PLACE  ETHICAL  SOCIETY, 

CONWAY  HALL,  RED  LION  SQUARE,  W.C.I. 


Objects  of  the  Society  : — 

"The  objects  of  the  Society  are  the  study  and  dissemination  of 
ethical  principles  and  the  cultivation  of  a  rational  religious  sentiment." 
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